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Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John, — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

— Much Ado A pout Nothing. 

jHE unveiling of the Poe Memorial at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art was the occasion of 
a brilliant gathering of artistic, literary and 
fashionable New York. Algernon S. Sullivan 
conducted the ceremonies with his customary 
grace and easy dignity ; handsome Edwin 
Booth and genial old John Gilbert represented the stage 
to the entire satisfaction of the ladies ; William Winter 
read an original poem ; a national anthem, composed for 
the occasion by George Edgar Montgomery, was given 
with spirit by a well-drilled choir, and Miss Sarah Cowell 
delivered Poe's lines of " The Raven" with that artistic 
elocution and superior intelligence which leave her, in 
serious recitations, unrivalled by any woman on the plat- 
form in this country. Indeed, so far as the programme 
of the day is concerned, everything went off successfully. 
But when one has to speak of the Memorial itself, what 
more can, in fairness, be said than that it is a carefully 
executed piece of conventional tombstone art ? We have 
sculptors in this country — the name of one young Ameri- 
can of established reputation, who is especially fitted for 
the execution of a work of this kind, seems to have oc- 
curred to every one except the committee in charge — 
who would have given us a monument of Poe worthy of 
his memory. But the prevalent idea among laymen in 
this country seems to be that a sculptor is a sculptor all 
the world over, and one is just about as good as another. 

* * 
* 

Richard H. Park, to whom the commission has been 
given, is not quite unknown in New York : a few years 
ago he executed some symbolic sculpture for the A. T. 
Stewart memorial in Garden City. Commonplace was 
the chief characteristic of that work, as it is of this. Ad- 
equate treatment of such an allegory as here attempted 
evidently is beyond his abilities. The conception is 
simple enough. " Poetry," represented by a classically 
draped young woman, stands on a platform to the left of 
the monument proper, and, with an oak and laurel wreath, 
encircles the portrait bust of Poe, modelled, full face, in 
low relief. The medallion is in bronze, and the darkness 
of the metal and its applique" appearance are in harsh 
contrast with the white marble, the material of which 
the rest of the monument is made. Neither in line nor 
pose is nobility to be found in the symbolic figure, and 
the face, with its insignificant features and simpering 
smile, is utterly without distinction. The architectural 
part, with the portrait and inscription, is the usual tomb- 
stone slab surmounted by the regulation pediment. 

* * 
* 

Americans who have approached with reverent steps 

G. F. Watts's mystic painting, " Love and Death," at the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, and have thought they 

liked it, will naturally be shocked at the following terrific 

philistine assault, by the picture slasher of Truth, on Mr. 

• Watts's companion picture to it, " Love and Life," now 

on view in London at the Grosvenor Gallery : 

" The work depicts two nude figures strolling on a mountain. 
The male creature, who is endowed with wings, assists the falter- 
ing steps of an attenuated and consumptive female, with a turned- 
up nose, and an expression suggestive of seasickness. The draw- 
ing of the figures is atrociously stiff and angular, and their flesh is 
an indescribable color. Which is " Love" and which " Life," or 
what they are doing on the mountain, I do not know, nor did I 
care to inquire." 

In the opinion of Ernest Chesneau, Mr. Watts is " the 
only Englishman who has an appreciation of the nude 
in art, with the ability to portray it." If the above is a 
fair specimen of British appreciation of such exceptional 
ability, it is not surprising that more of it is not developed. 

* * 
* 

" A Greek god in a frock coat " is the flippant way 

"A Foreign Resident," in " London Society," describes 

Sir Frederick Leighton, the handsome and accomplished 

president of the Royal Academy. 

* * 
* 

At the recent exhibition in Paris of the works of the 
" Union des Femmes peintres et sculpteurs" our country- 
women seem to have been very creditably represented. 
My correspondent says : " Miss Matilda Lotz exhibited 
some sheep and two pictures of dogs ; Miss Elizabeth 
Strong an Angora cat which Lambert himself would not 
be ashamed to own, and a picture called " At the Win- 



dow ;" Mrs. Elias, landscapes and figures, " A Normandy 
Spring" and " Un Moment de Repos," both excellent. 
Miss Fanny Duncan, who is a clever portraitist, and Miss 
Winnaretta Singer, an agreeable landscapist, are also, I 
believe, Americans." The chief attraction was the room 
full of studies and pictures of Mile. Marie Bashkirtseff, a 
marvellously clever and accomplished Russian, who died 
recently, at the age of twenty-three, from a cold caught 
while working out of doors on a picture intended for 
the present Salon. She spoke five languages with equal 
facility ; as a musician she surpassed all the amateurs of 
Paris, and all instruments seemed to be familiar to her. 
Miss Bashkirtseff leaves a journal of her life, some ex- 
tracts from which have been going the rounds of the 
Paris papers and astonishing the critics. In 1878 she 
went to Paris with her mother, and began to study paint- 
ing in the studio of Julien. In 1880 she exhibited at the 
Salon a portrait of her cousin; in 1881 the " Atelier 
Julien;" in 1883 "Jean and Jacques," "la Parisienne" 
and a pastel for which she won an honorable mention ; 
in 1884 she exhibited " The Meeting," an admirable pict- 
ure, which would have secured her a medal had she not 
been a foreigner, and, above all, a very rich foreigner. 
This " Meeting" has been bought by the French Govern- 
ment, but too late to console the artist for the injustice 

done her at the Salon. 

* * 
* 

The Commercial Advertiser's recent allusion to The 

Art Amateur as the " organ " of the National Academy 

of Design must have made the Academicians smile. 

* * 
* 

The New York World is entitled to high praise for the 
energy with which it has set about collecting subscrip- 
tions for the completion of the Pedestal for the Bartholdi 
Statue of " Liberty Enlightening the World." By its 
efforts already about $50,000 has been raised by almost 
as many individuals, and as Mr. Joseph Pulitzer was 
never known to fail in any undertaking into which he 
had fairly put his mind, there is no doubt that the entire 
sum required will be forthcoming in due time. 

* * 
* 

It really seems almost impossible to take up an illus- 
trated catalogue of a Parisian art exhibition without 
coming upon some new evidence of French nastiness. 
How is it that the most artistic people in the world can 
tolerate this outrageous license? We find it in no 
other country. As with the catalogue received a little 
while ago of " Les Arts Incohe'rents," so with that of the 
recent black and white exhibition at the Louvre, one 
throws it aside with disgust, 

* 
In the opinion of my Paris correspondent, the latter 
exhibition was " not a brilliant success." It moves him, 
however, to some reflections which are well worth the 
consideration of our own artists in black and white. 
" The mistake made by most of the exhibitors," he says, 
" is to send finished black and white drawings instead 
of genuine sketches and studies. The drawings of G. 
Boulanger, Hector Leroux, Lhermitte, Feyen-Perrin, Fan- 
tin and Maxime Lalanne are, however, of the first order, 
and preserve the exhibition from complete condemnation. 
In the Rue de la Paix is an exhioition of drawings by 
Theodule Ribot, an imitator of the violent light and 
shade effects obtained by Ribera. Some critics and 
amateurs try to make out Ribot to be a great master. 
Now, Ribot not only draws in black and white, but also 
paints in black and white, and of all such effects we 
must beware. By mere violent opposition, strong con- 
trasts of light and shade and a few indications of detail 
in the silhouettes, the effect is obtained. The difficulty 
is to carry the execution further and to study the values. 
Nothing is better calculated to conceal the weakness or 
incapacity of the draughtsman than black and white, 
whether fusain or ink. The only drawing where there 
is no trickery and no deception is the clear outline draw- 
ing on white paper — a trial which few of the young gen- 
eration of French artists can endure victoriously." 

* * 

Hearty sympathy is felt for James R. Osgood & Co., 
who have been forced to suspend, on account of the dul- 
ness in the book trade during the past season. There is 
no more enterprising or honorable firm, and the creditors 
will, doubtless, enable them to continue in business. 

* * 
* 

Speaking of the fine collection of old Wedgwood 

ware owned by Mr. T. Shadford Walker, of Liverpool, 

and recently dispersed at auction at Christie's in London, 

Truth says : " Old Wedgwood, though an English art, is 



not much known, as the most artistic pieces of the best 
period are principally in private collections, our museums 
having but few pieces of choice quality." The finest 
private collections of the ware are owned by two retired 
dealers in objets d'art, Mr. Isaac Falcke and his nephew, 
Mr. Felix Joseph. So enthusiastic an amateur in old 
Wedgwood is the former that he is content to lock up 
a large part of his fortune in his collection, and he would 
rather live in the most frugal manner than sell any piece 
of it. Mr. Felix Joseph is public-spirited, and last year 
much surprise was manifested by the London press at 
the South Kensington Museum declining his offer to put 
his Wedgwood collection on exhibition there. He is 
evidently not to be balked, however, in his determination 
to do something for art education in England ; for his 
name frequently appears as a contributor of valuable 
works of art to provincial exhibitions, and recently, it ap- 
pears from the London papers, he has been trying to 
establish an art museum at Folkestone, where for many 
years he has been well and favorably known. The Art- 
ist says the project " is being warmly supported, and 
a committee has been appointed to mature the project. 
Mr. Joseph has promised to give specimens from his own 
collection as a nucleus." This gentleman, it may be re- 
marked, is a brother of Mr. Edward Joseph, whose 
splendid collection of miniatures, by Cosway and his con- 
temporaries, attracted so much attention at the memo- 
rable Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition held in 1883. 

* * 

* 

Bastien-Lepage has left us the key to his tempera- 
ment and at the same time a judgment and classification 
of his work in a profession of faith which he made to an 
eminent French art critic, M. de Fourcaud : " There is 
nothing good but truth," he said ; " you must paint what 
you know and what you love. I come from a Lorraine 
village ; I shall paint first of all the peasants and land- 
scapes of my village as they really are. I shall also 
paint a ' Joan of Arc ' — a real Joan of Arc who will be a 
girl of our bit of land and not merely a girl out of my 
studio. Later, when I have sufficiently observed them, I 
shall attempt some Parisian scenes, but very much later. 
My comrades esteem my portraits ; I am proud of it, 
for I think that everything ought to be treated as a por- 
trait, even a tree, even a still life. You never find two 
objects perfectly alike : talent consists in discriminating 
and rendering that which is peculiar to each-. This is 
my whole theory." Bastien-Lepage remained faithful 
throughout his life to these narrow and very incomplete 
aesthetic maxims, thanks to which he became the most 
thorough and complete representative of the school of 

" naturalism " in art. 

* * 
* 

The award of the prizes at the Academy seems to 
meet with general approval. The Thomas B. Clarke 
annual prize of $300 for " the best American composi- 
tion — painted in.the United States, by a non-Academi- 
cian " — was given to Frank C. Jones, for his admirable 
" Exchanging Confidences." The first Julius Hallgarten 
prize, of $300, was awarded to Harry Chase for his " New 
York Harbor ;" the second, of $200, to J. Francis 
Murphy, for his Inness-y " Tints of a Vanished Past," 
and the third, of $100, to Dennis M. Bunker, for his 
" Bohemian," an excellent bit of character painting. 

* . * 

It is agreeable to note that " Near the Coast," R. 
Swain Gifford's admirable picture, which won one of the 
$2500 prizes at the Prize Fund Exhibition, is to remain 
in New York, it having fallen by lot to the Metropolitan 
Museum. F. M. Boggs's " Rough Day off Honfleur " 
goes to the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston ; Alexander 
Harrison's " Crepuscule" to the Museum of Fine Arts of 
St. Louis, and "The Last Sacrament," by Henry Mos;- 
ler, to the Polytechnic Institute of Louisville. 

* # 
* 

JUDGING from the almost unanimous judgment of the 
French critical press, based on the recent exhibition in 
Paris of his drawings, engravings and water-colors, 
Dorti's posthumous glory will not be above that which 
he enjoyed during his lifetime, and that was greater in 
other countries than in his own. Dor<5 never could paint 
simply what nature placed before him ; all his work has 
a fantastic and dreamy character, and in reality he in- 
vented what he thought he saw. For his creative im- 
agination he will remain a remarkable man ; as an artist 
he must be classed definitively as inferior. As a French 
critic has admirably said, " Posterity will look with 
curiosity at his drawings, engravings and pictures, and 
if it does not always admire without reserve, it will still 
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have cause to marvel and to feel a tender pity for this 
man of genius, who had no time to study, and who spent 

his whole life in conceiving." 

* * 
* 

There was a fire recently at Gill's art gallery, in 
Springfield, Mass. The pictures were fully insured, but 
the underwriters do not regard them as total losses, and 
want to assess separately the damage done to them, in- 
stead of paying for them in full at the schedule rates. 
This is manifestly absurd ; for, commercially speaking, 
any blemish on a modern painting renders it compara- 
tively valueless. I call to mind the fire at the Lotos Club 
two or three years ago. The insurance company paid 
the prices of the damaged pictures, and became the 
owner of them. If the shadow-box, frame or stretcher 
only was injured compensation was made accordingly. 
The most valuable picture in the fire was Carolus 
Duran's "Queen of the Harem,'' which Mr. S. P. Avery, 
who had lent it to the club for exhibition, valued at $2500 
— it had not been scheduled. The chief damage was a 
hole in the canvas, caused by the falling of the picture 
over a gas fixture. It was claimed that the damage 
could be so repaired that no one unaware of the facts 
would ever discover it. Mr. Avery remarked that a dam- 
aged picture was worthless to him, but of course the com- 
pany could do what it liked with it after it had paid him 
for it. He afterward agreed to ten per cent rebate on his 
original demand. The company gave the picture to a 
restorer and when it left his hands it looked absolutely 
irreproachable. But no one wanted to buy it ; it was in- 
jured in reputation, and at the time could easily have 

been secured for a few hundred dollars. 

* * 
* 

The following interesting communication has been 
received. It refers to a branch of art concerning the 
practice of which I must confess profound ignorance. 
Can any reader of The Art Amateur give Mr. Cross the 
information he seeks ? 
Gentlemens — Dear Sirs. 

I set down for to ask you if you had any Tattooer's design book 
if you had would you be so kind as to answer this letter and tell 
me the difference prices of them and difference stile and if you 
have not would you be so kind as to tell me where you think that 
I could get any and please tell me Elderbrands address the art- 
istic Tattooer. I have writen to a good many places but I cant get 
any information. Answer as soon as you can and oblege 
Yours Truely 

Mr. William J. Cross. Co H. 11 Infantry Fort. Buford D. T. 

* * 
* 

Meissonier has an idea. The colors used by modern 
artists are generally mediocre, and it is quite possible 
that the influence of time and light will decompose 
both oil-paintings and water-colors alike to such a 
degree that there will remain nothing in a not distant 
future but pale images of the original pictures. In 
the interest of artists and amateurs Meissonier thinks 
that it would be advisable to create a laboratory for 
the trying of colors like the municipal laboratory al- 
ready in existence for assaying adulterated food and wine. 

* * 
* 

American amateur photographers contemplating an 
artistic tour in England may be interested in the pub- 
lished statement that " one of the members of the Glos- 
sop Vale Society has received two lawyers' letters 
threatening proceedings for ' indecent behavior,' to wit, 
carrying a photographic apparatus into consecrated 
ground to photograph the exterior of the church, the 
churchwarden permitting, and being, indeed, present." 

* * 
* 

My attention is called by Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co. 

to some inaccuracies in the matter of prices at the late 

Seney sale, which I take pleasure in correcting : The 

Jules Dupr6, No. 192, knocked down to them for $875, 

and for which Mr. Seney is supposed to have paid $2000, 

was not originally sold to him by that firm ; and it was 

from them and not from Kohn that he bought the little 

Jacque for $275, which brought $550. The Knaus, No. 

171, they say, " does not come from us, although we 

bought it on an order" ; and for the Beme-Bellecour 

which brought $3000, Mr. Seney paid them only $2000 

instead of $4000, as I stated, on what certainly ought to 

be considered the very best authority. 

* * 
* 

The prosecution of a bill-poster in Brooklyn for plac- 
arding advertising boardings with indecent theatrical 
prints would seem to be a move in the right direction, 
although to have punished the manager of the theatre 
would have been better. In New York there never was 
a time when Mr. Comstock could do better service, if his 
zeal were only tempered with the discretion born of 



knowledge to distinguish between the lewd and the ar- 
tistic. He might safely begin, however, by seizing such 
outrageous photographs — rendered still worse by their 
vulgar coloring — as " An Affair of Honor," the original 
of which is falsely advertised as a " prize picture " in the 
Paris Salon, although, to the shame of the French au- 
thorities be it said, it was actually exibited there. Cer- 
tainly something should be done to arouse the community 
to a proper sense of the injury to public morals by the dis- 
play of such pictures in the shop windows. 

* * 
* 

BUT what can one expect when even the conservative 
and eminently respectable gentlemen who control the 
National Academy of Design not only admitted to their 
walls at the recent exhibition two such abominably sug- 
gestive paintings as those by Walter Sanford, but hon- 
ored one of them with a place on the line ? If the mak- 
ing of such pictures is what our young men are to learn 
by studying in Paris, it may well be questioned whether, 
after all, they had not better stay at home and remain in 
ignorance. This is the first instance I remember that 
ribald jests at the expense of the church and common 
decency have supplied subjects for American painters. It 
is to be hoped there will be no more of this thing. 

Montezuma. 

IKnsir and Brama, 

" The night shall be filled with music." 

— Long/eltow. 

Although the regular theatrical season ended with the 
first week of May — two months earlier than usual — the 
supplementary season, as it is called, has been crowded 
with news and new plays. Indeed, if it had not been for 
the visit of Irving, the supplementary would have exceed- 
ed the regular season in interest. 

One series of surprises began with the announcement 
that a meeting of the creditors of the new Lyceum Theatre 
had been called. Mr. Tiffany had not been paid for his 
decorations, and made an effort to attach the property. 
The fact is that " Dakolar " did not draw money enough 
to pay both the running expenses and the building ex- 
penses. Why should it have been expected to do so ? 
Miracles do not occur every day, and " Hazel Kirke " and 
" The Major " are the only plays of recent times that 
have paid for the theatres in which they were acted. 

Most new theatres are born amid the throes of financial 
trouble. The front of Wallack's is not yet completed. 
The Bijou had to wait for " Adonis " and Dixey before 
it could be finished. The Standard has not had a suc- 
cess, and closed prematurely while its manager was 
sailing to England to purchase " The Mikado." The 
Lyceum only follows the regular theatrical rule. It 
is a success, although" Dakolar" is a failure, and, by 
and by, it will become profitable. 

Another surprise was the dissolution of the partner- 
ship between Harrigan and Hart, who were supposed to 
be inseparable. This resulted in the. relinquishment of 
their lease of the Fourteenth Street Theatre, which was 
promptly taken by Bartley Campbell, who intends to pro- 
duce his own plays there. The only local entertainment 
in New York is thus deprived of a local habitation. 

Harrigan is a dramatist and manager, as well as actor, 
and can get along without Hart ; but I do not see how 
Hart is going to get along without Harrigan. They were 
boys together ; have made a fortune together ; have be- 
come famous together. Hart is the better actor, is more 
popular and has more friends ; but he has never done 
anything out of the clever sketches which Harrigan has 
been writing for so many years. 

After this one will not be surprised to hear that Col. 

Mapleson has sued Patti because Nicolini did not sing 

with her. If it had been the other way — if Col. Mapleson 

had complained because Nicolini did sing — nobody 

would have wondered. 

* * 
* 

The best of the numerous new plays is " Sealed In- 
structions," at the Madison Square. Reversing his for- 
mer policy, which was the production here of foreign 
successes, Manager Palmer has gone back to the original 
policy of the Madison Square, which is the production of 
the works of native dramatists. " Sealed Instructions " 
is by Mrs. Verplanck, a Philadelphia lady, who resorted 
to playwriting to divert her mind from family misfortunes, 
and it is the first of her pieces that has been acted. 

So cleverly is Mrs. Verplanck's little drama construct- 
ed that the slight story develops a number of amusing 
and interesting incidents. The sealed instructions, upon 



which the plot turns, are sent by the British Government 
to its ambassador at Paris, who locks them in a safe. 
The ambassador's son steals them for stockjobbing pur- w 
poses, and is detected and sent off to the wars. He has 
requested his daughter to direct the despatches to the 
stockbroker ; but the daughter's head is so full of het 
lover that she writes his name on the package. He 
brings it back unopened, and so the credit of the am- 
bassador is saved. 

But the ambassador has another granddaughter, who 
has entered his home, under an assumed name, as a 
governess. This young lady is in love with the Secretary 
of Legation, who is madly infatuated with the wife of the 
fellow who steals the sealed instructions. The. husband 
overhears the declaration of the Secretary's passion ; 
but the wife declares that the Secretary has only been 
telling her how madly he loves the governess. The Sec- 
retary is forced to indorse this explanation, and is be- 
trothed to the governess in spite of himself. 

When, in the second act, the wife is about to elope 
with the Secretary, because her husband has insulted her, 
the governess brings out her little daughter, and the 
mother saves the wife from disgrace. 

Three acts are occupied with these scenes, and then, 
to wind up the pretty play, everybody reforms. The 
flirting wife falls in love with her own husband, who has 
returned from the wars adorned with the Victoria cross. 
The Secretary falls in love with the governess, who is ac- 
knowledged by the ambassador as his long-lost grand- 
child. All the other characters become very good, and 
buy diamonds for each other. I have suggested that the 
stockbroker, who does not appear in the last act, might 
send' a telegram announcing that he has repented and 
entered a monastery ; but, although Mrs. Verplanck 
laughs at this idea, she has not adopted it. 

Manager Palmer has put the new play upon the stage 
beautifully, and it is admirably acted. Frederick Robin- 
son is the old ambassador ; H. M. Pitt is his safe-robbing 
son ; Herbert Kelcey is the Secretary ; Jessie Millward is 
the governess, and Mrs. Dennison, a Baltimore amateur, 
makes her first professional appearance and a decided hit 
as the flirting wife. But perhaps the best acting is done 
by Annie Russell as a girl who has just outgrown dolls. 
She is the most girlish girl I have ever seen on the stage. 

"Sealed Instructions" will run through the summer, 
and probably until the next year. It is a genuine Madi- 
son Square success, good for as many hundred nights and 
as much money as any of its predecessors. As the thea- 
tre is cooled with iced air during the summer, the play 
may be witnessed in comfort despite the thermometer. 

* * 
* 

The Standard Theatre, which is now one of the hand- 
somest in the city— though I do not admire its style of 
decoration — was solemnly dedicated to comic opera. A 
couple of more or less comic operas were tried and failed. 
Then Manager Duff produced an English farce, called 
" Twins," which shut up the theatre. 

" Twins " is by the author of " Confusion," and confu- 
sion seems to be his only notion of a plot. A colonial 
bishop and a drunken waiter are twin-brothers, and, dur- 
ing two acts, are mistaken for each other. But nothing 
dramatic comes from the mistake, and the public, who 
laughed heartily at a curate in " The Private Secretary," 
would not even smile at a bishop. The dual part was 
very badly played by John A. Mackay, who has been the 
funny man of several variety shows, but is apparently in- 
capable of legitimate comedy. 

Miss Helene Dauvray, who used to be known as Little 
Nell, the California Diamond, ten years ago, presented 
herself at the Star Theatre as the heroine of a dramatiza- 
tion of an English novel, called " Young Mrs. Geoffry." 
She was advertised as from the Folies Dramatiques, Paris. 
" Mona " was the title of her play. 

In the novel the heroine is an Irish girl, and marries 
into an old English family, who snub her. Presently a 
Brazilian claimant to the title and estates appears, a la 
Roger Tichborne, and falls in love with the heroine. A 
will, which is fatal to the claimant's pretensions, is found 
by him in the library. He is about to destroy this impor- 
tant document, when his love for the heroine prevails ; he 
sends her the will, and kindly commits suicide. 

The dramatist, who modestly conceals his name, 
changed the heroine into an American girl for Miss Dau- 
vray. In the first act she trod a Tyrolean measure. In 
the second act she sang two French chansonettes. No- 
body else did anything in particular, and the play drooped 
and dropped into inanity. Miss Dauvray is advertised as 
about to return to the Folies Dramatiques, Paris. She 
will certainly not venture to produce " Mona " there. 



